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cUfra felde hargefn hale, an hafa vilde are com- 
pletely mistranslated by "Yggr I'a piqu^ de 
rapine : eUe aimait mieux tuer les hommes, la 
vierge blonde, que les 6pouser" (p. 243). The 
translation ought to be : " Yggr stuck her with a 
thorn ; the maid felled other men than he would 
have." 

Summing up, we must say that we are not in 
sympathy with the main tendendes of the book 
before us. We do not concur in the view that 
always regards tradition of the folksongs as a 
more primitive source than that of the written 
monuments. We find ourselves unable to accept 
the new theories propounded, and we differ decid- 
edly as to the interpretation of the heroic legends. 
There is too much in the book that bears a purely 
hypothetical character. Nevertheless, we believe 
that, on the whole, the book is of decided merit. 
The completeness of its material as well as the 
charming manner in which the material is pre- 
sented call for well nigh unstinted praise. Scan- 
dinavian scholars have every reason to welcome 
the author to a field into which French scholars 
have hitherto rarely ventured. We hope this is 
but the beginning. It can only be of advantage 
to Germanic studies if there is brought to them 
more of the elegance and taste for which the 
writers of France have ever been distinguished. 



Aethub F. J. Eemt. 



Oolumbia University. 



FRENCH LITEEATURE. 

JoSEFR 3miiER: Mudes antiques. Paris :Armand 
Colin, 1903, xi-296 pp. 

In this book, M. BMier, the editor of Thomas' 
Tristan and the successor of G. Paris in the late 
master's chair at the College de France, has 
collected five articles, aU dealing with special 
questions of modem French literature and aU 
having one point in common: "posant un pro- 
bl6me d'histoire littdraire, [ils recourent] pour le 
r&oudre, non aux operations divinatoires du goAt, 
mais aux ressources techniques de la philologie." 
M. BMier thinks that the methods which care- 



fully handled by skilful workers have brought 
about such wonderful results in the study of 
Classical and Mediaeval literatures may be applied 
with the same accuracy and the same advantages 
to the study of modem French texts and authors. 
He would not have us believe that philology and 
antiquity are closely connected in some unaccount- 
able manner; he cannot admit that what is legiti- 
mate, useful and necessary when you deal with the 
Middle Ages becomes at once a form of disguised 
and useless pedantry as you pass on to the sixteenth 
century; he points out that the field of modern 
research oflFers to us many problems similar to 
those raised by the study of the older literature. 
Why should they be left unsolved? If you try 
to solve them, why should you not use the same 
methods ? 

We have no reliable texts of some of the greatest 
French writers. In more than one instance, in 
the absence of an authoritative version left by the 
author, editors have established their text in a 
kind of haphazard way, often with no concern but 
to suit their own taste, trying at best to strike a 
happy mean between obvious extremes. Is it not 
surprising to learn that, in spite of three modern 
editions, we do not yet have a thoroughly reliable 
text of d'Aubignl's Tragiquesf There was in the 
way of the editors a curious difficulty that had to 
be removed : none of the three has even attempted 
it. The result is that we have not the text in the 
form that d'Aubign6 meant should be definitive, 
but in the form that seemed definitive to Lalanne, 
Eead, and Eiaume and Caussade: of course it 
would have been surprising if they had agreed on 
the determination of that particular form, and 
they have not. It may be that the critical edition 
for which M. BMier wishes would not work very 
startling changes in the text of the Tragigues: it 
would work some, and that is enough. Think 
that it is not only a fiery satire on sixteenth cen- 
tury men and conditions: it is a beautiful epic, 
the only epic of any extent that we have in 
Modem French. Why should not this splendid 
poem receive at the hands of editors at least the 
same amount of care, respect and devotion that 
the humblest relic of Classical or Mediaeval litera- 
ture is sure to have? In his first paper ('Le 
texte des Tragiques d'Agrippa d'Aubignfi') M. 
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BMier has made the task easy for any who will 
feel tempted to give a critical edition of d'Au- 
bign^'s masterpiece. 

Again is it unimportant to the student of Pascal 
to know when he is quoting from the Entretien de 
Paseal avec M. de Sad, whether he is quoting 
Pascal himself, or Desmolets, orHaret, orTronchai, 
or Adam ? And yet who might have been quite 
sure before M. Bedier gave a critical edition of 
it first in the Revue d'EMoire LiUiraire^ and 
then in the volume we are reviewing ? ( ' !6tablis- 
sement d'un texte critique de F Entretien de Pascal 
avec M. de Saei ' ). Indeed, until quite recently, 
nobody had ever suspected that there was any 
difficulty about the text of the Entretien. 

The third paper ( 'Le Paradoxe sur le Comedien 
est-il de Diderot ? ' ) shows us an unexpected and 
brilliant application of that subtle and unerring 
method of which M. BSdier is a master. It 
enables him to say what looks Uke the last word 
in a controversy that less than two years ago made 
no little commotion in the literary and scholarly 
world. Doubts were suddenly cast on the authen- 
ticity of the Paradoxe mr le ComMien, a little 
work that for seventy years, ever since it was 
printed in 1830, had been held as one of Diderot's 
undisputed masterpieces. M. Dupuis, it appeared, 
had found a manuscript of it, written in the hand 
of Naigeon, a friend of Diderot, and this manu- 
script had one peculiarity: it was so full of crossed 
words and sentences, of additions written between 
the lines and in the margins that it must be the 
author's and not a scribe's manuscript. There- 
fore Naigeon was the author of the book, not 
Diderot. Such was M. Dupuis' conclusion,' in 
which many good judges of literature concurred. 
The Paradoxe ceased at once to be a masterpiece; 
blemishes by the dozen were found in it, people 
wondered how they had been deceived so long, 
some even wrote to the papers to state that they 
had been aU along suspecting the truth; poor 
Naigeon was held up to the execration of posterity 
for a worthless plagiary and scoundrel who had 
tried to force his rather poor stuff on an unsus- 
pecting public. A few people, however, failed to 

IT. IX, p. 351. [1902]. 

' See a fuller account in Rev. cP HiM. lAtt. de la France, 
t. ix, p. 519. [1902]. 



be convinced by M. Dupuis' arguments, among 
others Diderot's editor, M. Tourneux, who main- 
tained his faith in the genuineness of the St. 
Petersburg manuscript which he had used in his 
edition, and M. Faguet who persisted in seeing in 
the Paradoxe a book which no Naigeon could have 
written. But M. Dupuis remained unmoved: his 
arguments might be distasteful to certain people, 
but they had not been disposed of; his manuscript 
had to be accounted for and none of his opponents 
had offered the slightest bit of reasonable explana- 
tion for it: they appealed to rather doubtful 
canons of literary taste, he relied on facts. What 
would have been the end of that curious literary 
quarrel ? Most probably M. Dupuis would have 
gained his point: indeed the majority of judges 
believed he already had. The consequences might 
be far-reaching: if the Paradoxe was the work of 
Naigeon, who then had written the Correq)ondance 
avec Mile. Voland, part of the Lettre d, Falconet, 
the Voyages, the Prom&nade du seeptique, the 
R&ve de d' Alemb&rt, all of which works had been 
handed, along with the Paradoxe, to the editors 
of 1820 by the same Jeudy-Dugour ? "Was it 
Diderot ? Surely there might be room for reason- 
able doubts. And so Diderot stood in a fair way 
of being deprived of some of his most character- 
istic works. That was the moment when M. 
B6dier came to his rescue. He discarded every 
extrinsic argument; his first care was to examine 
minutely the fac-simile of a few pages of the 
manuscript given by M. Dupuis in his edition of 
the Paradoxe. And soon he came to an inter- 
esting discovery, which was afterwards confirmed 
by the study he made of the manuscript itself, 
now preserved in the BibliothSque Nationale. 
Here we must refer the reader to M. Sadler's 
most ingenious and very convincing argument- 
ation: the details of it do not lend themselves 
easily to being given in a r4sum4 It is enough 
to mention his conclusion. If Naigeon is the 
author of the Paradoxe, there are some strange 
peculiarities about his way of writing his own 
works that have to be accounted for; as we study 
him in the Dupuis manuscript, he reveals himself 
as a writer who never thinks of a correction until 
after he has completed a line, who is often dissat- 
isfied with the first expression he gives to his 
thoughts, but never with the second, and whose 
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talent as a writer is decidedly at its best when he 
writes in the margin. All that is startling enough 
if you insist on seeing in him an author, who is 
sometimes at a loss for the right word and labors 
to find it, who hesitates, corrects himself, tries 
several possible expressions before he chooses the 
best. Everything is clear, if you admit that he 
is nothing but a scribe who had once made a fair 
copy of the Paradoxe and some time after, having 
got access to a revised and enlarged manuscript 
of the same, decided not to make a second copy 
but to preserve the first, only amending it: he 
therefore set himself carefully to strike out in it 
every word that had been sacrificed by the author, 
while, on the other hand, aU the new matter found 
its way to the space between the lines and to the 
margins. A conclusion is forced upon us : Naigeon 
is not the author of the Paradoxe. That is all 
M. B6dier cares to assert; he is content with 
having, as he says, brought the question back to 
what it was before M. Dupuis' discovery. Of 
course, there was no question then about the 
authenticity of any of Diderot's posthumous works, 
and on those, if any, who care to cast suspidon 
on them will now fall the burden of proof. 

In his fourth paper (Un 'firagment inconnu 
d'Andr6 Ch6nier') M. B6dier makes it quite 
dear that a fragment of twenty-six lines which 
had been so far attributed to a Polish poet, Niem- 
cewicz, a friend of Chinier, must be set down to 
the credit of Ch^nier himself. The amusing thing 
about it is that these few lines have found their 
way into all important editions of Ch^nier, ever 
since Gabriel de Ch6nier published them in 1874, 
without anybody questioning the first editor's as- 
sertion about Niemcewicz being the author of 
them. 

The last paper is the longest (169 pages against 
125 for the four others) and the most interesting 
of the book ('Chateaubriand en Amfirique. 
V^ritg et fiction. ' ) ' On the tenth of July, 1791, 
a young Frenchman of twenty-three landed at 
Baltimore with the intention of discovering the 
northwest passage to the Padfic Ocean. For an 

'It is a new edition — ^reworked and revised — of a series 
of three papers first published in Beo. d'llist. Litt., t. VI, 
p. 501, [1899]; t. vii, p. 59, [1900]; t. vm, p. 80 
[1901]. 



undertaking of such magnitude, Chateaubriand 
(that was the young man's name) was Httle pre- 
pared, being alone, without definite notions about 
the difficulties of the task, ivith no information 
on the country and only a moderate amount of 
money. Little wonder if having gone as far as 
the Niagara through Philadelphia, New York 
and Albany, he tliought it wise to turn back: he 
was soon in Pittsburg, but then in some strange 
way he started for a long journey down the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. How far did he go? On 
this point he has never been very explidt. But 
scattered passages in his books allow us to form 
an idea of the extent of that prodigious trip. 
Open the Voyage en Amirique: Chateaubriand 
has been down the Mississippi as far as the sea. 
True, the Mknoires d' Outre Tombe mention only 
the Natchez as the extreme point south reached 
by him in his journey down the Mississippi. But 
both agree in making Chateaubriand travel through 
what is to-day Alabama, Georgia and Florida as 
fer down as the thirty-second degree. And then 
from Florida he worked his way through the 
Natchez again, Jackson, Florence, Nashville, 
KnoxviUe, Salem, ChiUicothe (a curiously round- 
about way) up to Philadelphia, where he was to 
sail for France, as we know, on the tenth of 
December, 1791. Truly he had seen many things 
in five months. Had he seen them all? M. 
B6dier answers no. He examines closely into the 
details of that wonderfiil journey; he goes with 
Chateaubriand to every place, every spot visited 
by him, follows minutely every indication of his 
guide, stops at the same houses, dines with him in 
Philadelphia with Washington, travels to New 
York in the same stage coach, journeys down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi in the same canoe, strikes 
at his heels into the ^nldemess of 'the Floridas,' 
visits in his company Cuscowilla, the Seminole 
village and Apalachuda, the town of peace, ex- 
plores at his side an 'island of the Ohio,' all the 
while taking no rest, starting at daybreak, stop- 
ping at night-fall, suffering no obstacles such as 
forests, streams, etc., to stand in the way, going 
to the extent of riding fifty miles a day on horse- 
back for thirty-seven days on end, in a word 
flying in a kind of wild, hurried, fantastic run 
through the length of the American continent: 
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all that to no purpose; for when Chateaubriand 
reaches Philadelphia, together with M. B6dier, 
he finds that his boat (the very boat that actually 
took him to Saint Malo) has left port thirteen 
days before ! Make him travel a little more 
slowly, — more in accordance mth the standards 
of the time: he will be weeks and months behind 
time. Conclusion: Chateaubriand's statements as 
to the extent and the details of his journey are 
not to be taken too literally: in fact it is doubtfiil 
whether he ever went south of Baltimore. It is 
true that he has pictured for us fine Southern 
landscapes and that he tells us at great length 
about the customs and manners of the Indians in 
Florida, in fact gives us of his supposed journey 
to that land just such minute and seemingly accu- 
rate description as a keen, observing, cai^l 
traveler and eye-witness would.* But M. B6dier 
will tell you the reason of this. Chateaubriand 
had read a good many books of ti-avel and he 
knew how to turn his reading into account; he 
had perused the works of Le Page du Pratz, J. 
E. Bonnet, Jonathan Carver, and especially those 
of Father Xavier de Charlevoix and William Bar- 
tram, and he pressed them all into service. M. 
Bfidier has brought to light those yet unsuspected 
sources, and he puts beyond a doubt the fiict of 
Chateaubriand's dose imitation of them. Now 
why did Chateaubriand choose to give his readers 
such a magnified and impossible account of a 

*It is interesting to note that Lowell had suspected 
something of the truth. See what he writes in My Study 
Windows: "Most people seem to think, the more trees 
the more birds. -Even Chateaubriand, who first tried the 
primitive-forest-cnre, and whose description of the wild- 
erness in its imaginative effects is unmatched, fancies the 
'people of the air singing their hymns to him.' So far 
as my own observation goes, the farther one penetrates 
the sombre solitudes of the woods, the more seldom does 
he hear the voice of any singing-bird. In spite of Cha- 
teaubriand's minuteness of detail, in spite of that marvel- 
lous reverberation of the decrepit tree falling of its own 
weight, which he was the first to notice, I cannot help 
doubting whether he made his way very deep into the 
wilderness. At any rate, in a letter to Fontanes, written 
in 1804, he speaks of mes chevaux paissant t quelque dis- 
tance. To be sure, Chateaubriand was apt to mount the 
high horse, and this may have been but an afterthought 
of the grand seigneur, but certainly one would not make 
much headway on horse-back toward the druid fastnesses 
of the primeval pine." {My Oarden Acquaintance. ) 



journey, part of which at least was really made ? 
When he wrote it, in the Mhmoires d' Outre Tombe, 
M. Bddier points out, he was bound by the former 
assertions of his uneautious youth. In the Essai 
sur les RholvMans, in the Genie du Ghridianigme, 
in his contributions to the Mercure, many times, in 
and out of place, he had alluded to his marvelous 
adventures in the Few World, to the boundless 
tracts of land over which he had traveled: for 
years he kept on indulging in these fine dreams 
and found it harder and harder, we may suppose, 
to believe they had been only dreams. He may 
have been caught himself by his own poetic elo- 
quence and the ring of sincerity that was in it. 
M. BMier calls it a fine case of autosuggestion. 
But no wonder if that led him into difiiculties 
later on when he set himself to write a chrono- 
logical account of his life. It would be idle to 
talk of plagiaiism: Chateaubriand turned the 
colorless accounts of worthy travelers into a prose 
of wonderful magnificence. They provided the 
materials, he handled them as only a great artist 
could. Yet the feet remains that few great artists 
have used such a peculiar method of work. Aiidr6 
Ch^nier's case is certainly quite different. At 
any rate, whatever view one may take of the 
matter, M. B6dier's investigation has given us 
a new and deeper insight into Chateaubriand, the 
man and the writer. 

In this new book, M. B6dier works hand in 
hand with that group of distinguished critics and 
scholars who have founded the Soci4t6 d'Histoire 
Litt&aire de la France, and who have tried for 
the last ten years — with increasing success and 
authority — to bring literary criticism in France 
under the control of the scientific spirit, — ^to the 
exclusion of intellectual laziness and dilettantism. 
He is setting forth their program as well as his 
own — ^and it is a good one — ^when he says: 

"La philologie n'est pas le tout, ni la fin, ni 
le principal de la critique; elle n'en est pas non 
plus I'accessoire; elle en est — simplement — ^la con- 
dition. En effet, eUe suppose moins I'appren- 
tissage de certaines recettes et de certains pro- 
cM6s de recherche, qu'une discipline g6i6rale de 
travail, une habitude intellectuelle, un esprit: et 
c'est essentiellement la volontS d' observer avant 
d'imaginer, d' observer avant de raissonner, d'ob- 
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server avant de construire; c'est le parti pris de 
verifier tout le verifiable, de chercher toujours 
plus de v6rit6, en se rappelant, comme le dit 
I'un. de nos mattres, 'qu'il n'y a pas de moindres 
v4rit&, de v6rit6s indifE&entes, ou de v6rit& 
n^gligeables.' " 

The words sound familiar enough; hut it is 
always a pleasure to hear them from a man who 
has so vividly realized their meaning and knows 
so well how to carry out their spirit 



Bryn Mawr CoUege. 



LuciEir FouiiET. 



FEENCH LITEEATUEE. 

Frangois Villon par Gaston Paeis. Hachette, 
1901, pp. 191. (GV&. tmv. Frang.) 

The original part of this work does not consist 
so much in new facts on the life of the poet, for 
M. Paris acknowledges that all his information is 
gained from the latest discoveries, nor in new 
interpretations on the works of Villon, these will 
be found from time to time in the Romania under 
the head of Yilloniana, notes critiques sur le texte 
de Villon, but in the new setting or atmosphere 
in which he brings the poet before us. Heretofore 
ViUon had been considered simply from the stand- 
point of historical facts, such as are gathered from 
his works and a few stray references by way of 
criticism by other writers (cf. Longnon, etc.). 
In order to rightly judge, appreciate, and value 
Villon we must know the time in which he lived, 
the circumstances under which he was reared, the 
condition or standard of morality and honor in the 
fifteenth century, the state of professional life 
(magistrates, clergy, law), the attitude of nobility 
and royalty toward the subjects ; only then can we 
perceive Villon's character and fully appreciate 
his significance in fifteenth century poetry, his 
importance in the history of French literature, and 
judge him and his work from an unprejudiced 
standpoiat and gain a much higher and broader 
view than has heretofore been possible. This M. 
Gaston Paris has done and done in a way few 
men would be capable of doing ; for he, above all 
others, had that keen appreciation of and deep 



literary insight into the beauty and value of Middle 
Age literature and society, which enabled him to 
see Villon as few scholars have been able to see 
him. 

The importance of this work in the history of 
French literature is more than a passing one, for 
Villon occupies that peculiarly difficult position to 
characterize, the transition period between the 
Middle Ages and modem literature. His signi- 
ficance can only be appreciated by a knowledge, 
such as M. Paris possessed, of both periods. There 
is possibly another reason for the importance of 
this work ; M. Paris had gained for himself the 
reputation of a most careful, accurate and con- 
scientious scholar ; his judgments were seldom 
questioned, never in his own special field ; we, 
therefore, can conscientiously and unhesitatingly 
accept his judgment of Villon. We find that M. 
Paris has gone to no extreme ; ViUon is not painted 
too dark and gloomy, not too much of a debauchee 
and bohemian ; he is a pure type of the time, 
nothing out of the ordinary, nothing monstrous. 
The objection heretofore to Villon constantiy set 
forth has been from the religious point of view. 
By drawing a true picture of the state of religious 
life in the fifteenth century M. Paris has over- 
thrown this whole theory or point of view. M. 
Gustavo Lanson says (Rev. Univ.) : "No one 
before M. Paris has defined the intellectual state 
of Villon, his culture, what he took from the 
previous French poetry, what men and works 
influenced him ; he has put the poet in his social 
milieu and his work in the literary milieu." 
We might add that a student, looking for a type, 
that might fit into the theory of Taine, could find 
no better example than Villon, and M. Paris has 
demonstrated again, consciously or unconsciously, 
that the powerfid influence of Taine is still at work. 

The following is a short r^sumd of some of M. 
Paris' conclusions. The reviewer would state in 
the beginning that the work must be read and 
studied to get any adequate idea of its importance. 

The book is divided into three chapters : the life, 
the worlc, the success. Space would hardly allow 
of any detailed account of the life of the poet, 
which was a series of frolics, bouts and possibly 
crimes, repentances and vows of reform, escapes 
from justice, banishment and pardons. 



